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Tlie  odtAsng  divmaa  in  what  is  generaUy  called  the  Angio- 

Saxon  world  was  brought  about  by  the  stupidity  of  certain  English 
Ministera  of  State  and  the  f  oUy  of  an  English  King  who  was  not 
mentally  responsible. 

"The  evil  that  men  do"  truly  "Uves  after  them". 

No  American  citisen  has  any  regret  for  any  specific  thing 
done  by  the  Fathers  from  the  Boston  Tea  Party  to  YorktoiWB. 
On  the  contrary,  that  period  is  not  only  our  heroic  age  and  the 
roBorvoir  from  which  we  draw  unending  inspiration,  but  it  is  the 
inspiration  of  men  all  oresr  the  world  who  reswt  tyrants  and  are 
ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  human  rights. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  1917  ahnost  a  oentiuy  and 
a  half  after  these  evil  forces  brought  on  the  issue  which  created 
the  schism  there  is  room  for  regrets  and  no  true  lover  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideal  is  ashamed  or  afraid  to  ezi»ees  those  regrets. 

Successful  revolutions  seldom  need  justification.  Usually  the 
power  against  which  revolution  has  struck  justified  later  on  the 
evil  quahties  which  the  revcduticmists  charged.  Seldom  has  the 
offending  power,  the  Mother  country,  reformed  itself,  adopted 
in  large  measure  the  ideals  of  the  rebels  and  even  surpassed  them 
in  the  graieral  application  of  those  ideals  to  itself  and  to  large 
sections  of  humanity. 

So  ixmphUAy  did  Great  Britain  r^udiate  the  leadership 
which  drove  the  colonies  into  revolt,  so  leaUy  democratic  did 
she  become  that  since  the  war  of  1812  the  two  great  powers  of 
ihe  An^^o-Saxon  world  have  been  not  enemies  but  rivals  in  the 
advancement  of  human  liberty;  one  gradually  absorbing  a  vast 
continent  through  the  erection  of  free  commonwealths  peopled 
by  free  man  who  came  fndy  from  all  over  the  world;  tiie  other 
making  her  kingd<nn  the  sea  and  carrying  to  all  eomon  ot  her 
waterboimd  Empire  the  ideals  of  human  rights  which  earlier  her 
King  and  Minirters  so  wickedly  denied  our  Fathers.  Together 
the  two  to-day  surpass  all  the  otiier  great  powers  of  tiie  earth 
combined  in  population,  in  trade,  in  territory,  in  wealth. 
Technically  thqr  are  divided,  but  in  their  aspirations,  in  their 
institutions,  in  their  language,  in  their  literature,  in  thdr  trap 
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ditions,  in  their  standards  of  living,  in  short  in  aH  the  conditions 
which  justify  free  government  and  in  the  ideals  which  give  them 
vitality,  they  are  substantiaUy  one.  In  thdr  contimied  int^pity 
and  in  their  co-operation  lie  the  hopes  of  democracy.  If  this 
Company  representing  as  it  does  all  the  men  who  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  all  the  men  who  fought  at  Quebec  and  all  the 
men  who  fought  at  Plattsburg  should,  as  I  venture  now  to  do, 
express  the  fervent  hojpe  that  at  no  distant  day  these  great  kin- 
dred powers  shall  enter  into  some  federated  relaticm  which  will 
make  any  serious  difference  between  them  hereafter  as  impossible 
as  serious  diffeiences  now  are  between  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, we  shall  on  neither  side  be  impatriotic.  That  ^e 
United  States  and  Canada  in  spite  of  some  serious  misunder- 
standings in  the  past,  in  sptte  of  interests  and  ambitions  that 
have  clashed,  should  now  find  themselves  so  nearly  one  in  pur- 
pose and  sympathy  is  not  strange.  They  are  intimately  related  in 
their  origin,  history  and  deyeloinnent.  Canada  even  aftca*  it  became 
British  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River.  Before 
Canada  became  finally  British — which  was  only  sixteen  years 
prior  to  our  Declaration  of  Independence — she  had  hem  almost 
continually  French,  and  there  are  few  pages  of  history  so  crammed 
with  romance  as  those  which  imp^ectly  record  the  heroic  labors 
€f  the  French  in  the  wars  betwe^  France  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  possession  of  the  continent.  The  colonies  to  the  south 
had  a  part  in  the  struggle  which  did  not  end  until  1760. 
Again  in  their  fight  for  independence  the  Colonies  were  by  no  means 
unanimous.  The  Tories  who  were  loyal  to  the  crown  made  up  an 
appredable  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Thirteen  Cokmies. 
Between  them  and  the  followers  of  Washington  and  Hamilton 
there  was  feud-war  of  the  crudest  kind.  The  patriots  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  the  Tories  and  hunted  them  down  with 
the  cruelty  that  such  conditions  have  historically  always  de- 
veloped. Forty  thousand  Tory  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  fled 
to  Canada — ^liu-gely  to  Nova  Scotia.  Naturally  as  they  fled 
from  what  they  considered  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  they 
cherished  better  animosities  against  their  neighbors. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  migrations  large  numbers  of 
^be  inhabitants  of  Canada  to-day,  including  some  holding  high 
positions  in  the  government,  are  fully  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York.  In  the  lapse  of  time 
the  descendants  of  these  exiled  Loyalists  returned  to  this  country 
and  the  genestogy  of  no  inmadoRBble  pfseeUm  of  the  mmbeaitdp 
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of  this  Society  will  lead  from  here  back  to  Canada  and  again 
return  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
Cape  Cod  and  the  low^  reaches  of  the  Hudson  Bivor.  Thousands 
of  Canadians  fought  on  the  Union  side  in  our  great  Civil  War. 
Later  cm  mai^  other  thousands  migrated  to  this  country  and 
became  American  Citizens. 

In  very  recent  tunes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  citizen- 
ship ol  our  Middle  West,  themselves  remote  descendants  of  the 
pioneers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  have  gone  into  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  become  citizens  of  Canada,  and  are  to-night 
with  thousands  ol  others  who  are  still  American  citizens  defending 
the  allied  lines  in  Flanders. 

Time  has  softened  animosities  and  re-awakened  heroic  memories. 
The  call  of  the  blood  has  finally  triumphed.  A  frontier  cuts 
the  lines  of  influence  that  radiate  north  and  west  from  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  south  and  west  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  but  so 
powerful  is  the  sense  of  a  o(»nmon  purpose  that  abng  that 
frontier  for  over  3,000  miles  there  is  neither  gun  nor  battleship, 
and  if  that  o(mditi<m  ever  changes  the  race  to  which  we  belong 
will  somewhere  have  been  betrayed. 

If  therefore  the  descendants  of  both  sides,  in  the  issues  raised 
in  1775,  should  now  dasp  hands,  not  merely  because  they  have 
learned  to  respect  each  otiier,  but  because  they  have  mutually 
come  to  recognize  a  common  purpose  from  the  beginning  and  to 
honor  a  common  ancestry, — who  shall  say  that  they  axe  other 
than  true  Anglo-Saxoms  and  true  patriots  ? 

Our  forbears  were  right  because  they  resisted  tyrants;  that 
resistance  in  large  measure  brou^t  Canada  her  freedom; 
it  also  helped  to  give  Englishmen  their  democracy.  Whether 
the  Tories  were  loyal  to  the  crown  because  they  had  a  clearer 
vision  than  the  oth^  Colonists,  because  they  knew  that 
the  heart  of  Great  Britain  was  sound  and  that  liberty  still  lived 
there  and  would  triumph,  I  don't  know.  In  passing  I  am  obliged 
to  say  I  doubt  it;  but  m  any  ev^t  driven  in  the  name  of  liberty 
out  of  the  Thurteen  Colonies,  they  have  north  of  us  helped  to 
«reet  a  new  nation  as  devoted  to  the  principles  of  1776  as  we  are; 
they  have  produced  a  people  as  brave,  as  generous,  as  capable, 
as  true  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  as  any  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saaecm  race.  They  command  our  unstinted  admiration  be- 
cause they  and  the  men  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  have  heard  the  call  that  John  Buttrick  and  his  men 
heard  at  Leangton  Common,  and  aie  tmrnnDg  it  as  superbly. 
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None  of  these  Dominion  men  was  obliged  to  enter  this 
war.  Smne  veiy  good  reaaons  ooukl  have  been  advanced 

why  they  should  not.  There  was  one  very  great  reason.  None 
of  these  young  nations  had  any  voice  in  Great  Britain's  Foreign 
Office.  They  were  not  consulted  when  Great  Britam  made  her 
great  dedsion  in  1914.  They  had  their  own  governments  and 
between  them  and  the  Mother  country  the  connection  was  small 
andns^ulandapparentlyvoidof  offem»to  free  men.  Ganadafor 
example  watched  with  much  of  the  curiosity  of  a  bystander  the  dip- 
lomatic issues  now  and  then  raised  in  Europe,  such  as — ^the  Fashoda 
inddoit,  the  crises  in  Mwocco  and  tl^  C!onferenoe  at  Algedras. 
I  doubt  if  even  the  Boer  War,  in  which  Canada  unhesitatingly 
took  part,  brought  home  to  Canadians  their  true  status  or  lack 
of  status  in  the  Empire.  But  now  Canada  understands  that  while 
with  her  fellow  members  of  the  Empire  she  is  giving  her  sons  and 
her  money  as  heroically  as  any  people  ever  did,  she  is  seme- 
thing  less  tiian  a  nation.  NevotiielesB  witili  a  generosity  that  is 
quixotic  she  is  giviag  her  all  and  is  willing  to  wait  for  exact 
justice  horn  the  great  Moth^,  in  the  post-bellum  readjust- 
ments. 

As  an  Anglo-Saxon  nothing  is  clearer  to  me  than  this:  The 
great  questions  of  peace  and  war  will  never  again  be  settled  for 
Canada  and  her  sister  free  D(»mm<»s  by  a  Parliament  which 
represents  the  British  Isles  only.  The  new  head  of  the  British 
govemmenti  David  Lloyd  George,  has  already  said  that  new 
and  closer  relations  with  the  Dominion  governments  will  follow 
the  coming  of  peace.  He  doubtless  understands,  as  the  world 
generally  does,  that  while  Canada  believes  she  is  fighting  for 
human  liberty,  she  knows  that  she  is  fighting  for  her  rightful 
place  in  the  Empire. 

Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  League  of  Nati<nis  after 
this  war  through  which  the  future  peace  of  the  world  can  be 
assured  is  now  in  the  thoughts  of  every  serious-minded  man. 
Within  teemt  dsya  the  idea  has  hem  disemsed  by  the  men  who 
lead  the  governments  of  all  the  great  Powers,  and  by  none 
has  it  been  more  nobly  stated  than  by  our  own  President. 
The  task  will  be  colossal.  The  f(»roes  that  will  have  to  be  eon- 
trdled  are  rooted  deep  in  religious  bigotry,  in  racial  hatreds,  in 
profound  ignorance,  in  instinctive  fears.  The  storm  center  of  the 
world  is  located  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  Aryan  race  had  its 
birth  where  man  himself  is  supposed  first  to  have  appeared.  But 
as  we  move  to  the  West  the  difiterences  that  sprang  oitt  of 
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these  andent  problems,  their  hates,  theur  fears,  their  real  kings 
and  their  sham  kings  have  less  and  less  significanee,  untQ  we 
finally  emerge  into  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun  of  liberty  that 
shines  cm  all  the  land  from  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  North  Pole. 

But  whether  or  not  such  a  league  is  now  posstUe  there  is  a 
League— no,  not  a  League,  a  Federation— quite  possible  of  forma- 
tion (if  An^o-Saxon  men  have  not  lost  the  power  of  generalizar 
tion  and  deduction)  which  would  go  far  toward  achieving  the 
end  sought,  if  indeed  it  would  not  ultimately  and  more 
surdy  achieve  it;   and  that  is  a  Federation  of  all  the 
English  speaking  nations  of  the  world.   Never  smce  govenir 
ments  began  has  there  been  an  Empire  to  compare  with  the 
countries  now  controlled  by  An^o-Saxxm  ideals.  Such  animomties 
as  were  born  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  have  substantially 
died  out  during  the  century  of  peace  that  has  ejdsted  between  the 
two  great  units.  Measured  westward  from  the  mwcidian  of  Greeur 
wich,  this  Empire  covers  three-quarters  of  the  distance  round  the 
earth  and  reaches,  sweeping  northeast  to  southwest,  from  pole  to 
pole.   It  encurcles  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  w<»rld,  inchides 
almost  soUdly  two  continents  and  has  set  the  light  of  its  liberty 
burning  steadily  around  the  globe.  It  is  substantially  one  in 
speech,  m  law,  in  literature,  m  fwans  of  govemmoit.  Its  people 
love  liberty  and  are  willing  at  all  times  to  fight  for  it.   It  is  still 
divided  because  of  the  work  of  ministers  whose  very  names 
Great  Britain  would  hke  to  forget,  and  of  a  King  who  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  because  he  is  an  example  of  what  an  Enghsh 
King  otti^t  not  to  be.   Theur  evil  deeds  survive. 

But  if  Anglo-Saxons  have  always  been  brave  enough  to  revolt 
and  fight  for  their  rights,  can  it  be  that  they  are  not  big  enough 
when  the  hour  strikes  to  unite  for  the  same  purpose  7  Is  theu: 
pride  greater  than  their  convictions?  Was  thdr  constructive 
capacity  exhausted  with  the  great  Union  created  in  1789  ? 

The  force  that  stands  to-day  against  a  Federation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  is  the  same  false  pride  that  controlled  George 
Clinton  when  he  fought  Alexander  Hamilton  all  through  the 
Summer  of  1788  and  so  nearly  kept  this  State  out  of  the  Union. 
By  the  narrowest  of  margins  Hamilton  won ;  but  he  won  because 
his  logic  had  in  it  the  force  of  Thor's  hammer,  because  his  speech 
bad  in  it  a  Dii^ne  eioquoaoe. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  sovereignties  of  Europe  tii«re 
is  a  logic  more  compelling  than  Hamilton's;  it  beats  upon  us  with 
tiie  power  <d  thunderbolts.   It  says  to  the  Angto-Saaom  worid— 
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'Federate !  Federate  and  neutralize  the  evil  wrought  by 
Ejng  Geoi^  in  and  his  ministers.  Federate  because  you  are 
all  democratic  and  frontiers  are  the  enemy  of  democracy. 
Federate  because  the  dogma  of  soverdgnty  must  netver  again 
be  permitted  to  crucify  humanity.  Federate  because  that  way 
lies  peace." 

Let  the  swdlii^  millions  of  our  common  race  inuy  ior 

a  greater  Washington  and  a  greater  Hamilton  and  a  greater 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  when  they  reappear,  as  they  must 
if  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  is  to  survive,  let  us  put  aekde  our  false 
pride  and  our  fears  and  follow  them. 
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ON  TAKING  THE  CHAIR  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENIORS' 

GOLF  ASSOCIATION 


DELMONICO'S,  NEW  YORK 
JANUARY  29.  1917 


rSUiOW  PHILOSOPHERS: 

When  the  Committee  in  charge  of  America's  claasic  golfing 
wmtt  held  annually  at  Apawamis,  looked  at  the  entries  in  recent 
years  and  noticed  the  swelling  totals  th^  must  have  been  r&- 
minded  of  Lincoln's  remark  about  plain  people.  Grod  must  love 
the  s^ors  because  he  made  so  many  of  th^. 

To  be  a  senior  is  not  to  be  old;  it  is  mo-ely  to  have  been 
longer  in  service  Hian  someone  else.  To  be  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  college— apart  from  the  dignitieH  and  privileges 
that  go  with  it — ^is  merely  evidence  that  a  man  u  maear  and 
sounder  than  the  unripe  and  uneducated  bunch  that  make  up 
the  lowor  dasses. 

In  the  great  college  to  which  we  belong  this  ia  the  Senior 
Class.  It's  a  very  unusual  university — this  institution  of  ours. 
There  are  sddom  any  "dead  ones"  in  it;  they  matriculate  with 
difficulty. 

Most  people  are  apt  to  think  of  a  certain  age — which  I  will 
not  mention — as  the  cmly  qualification  for  manbaship  in  this 
body.  That's  a  very  great  error.  Fools  and  liars  and  men 
with  yellow  streaks  in  them  achieve  the  requisite  years,  but 
by  a  process  of  self'^limination  they  never  enter  here,  or  if  by 
chance  they  do,  their  stay  is  short,  they  are  plucked  eaiiy. 
Above  the  question  of  a  certain  age  stand  these  tests — 

Is  the  candidate  a  gentlonan? 

Does  he  love  the  smell  of  the  soil? 

Has  he  satisfactorily  passed  the  severe  tests  ^phed  in  the 

lower  fcmns? 
Is  he  a  good  fellow? 
Is  his  mind  young? 

Does  the  song  of  the  lark  make  his  Uood  tingle? 

Does  he  stop  playing,  lean  on  his  putter  and  smile  if  a 

bob-o-link  hi^poiB  to  be  swaying  and  singing  in  the  reeds 

hard  by? 

Does  he  instinctively  know  just  what  and  where  the  "Fair 
way"  is? 
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Has  he  a  sound  philosophy? 

Above  everything  else  does  he  know  that  tiaw  is  a^fiar? 

If  he  can  pa^  tileee  tests  he  may  be  advaaeed  to  the  diffii^ 

of  membership  in  this  class  and  not  otherwise. 

It  is  my  great  honor  to-night  to  have  been  efeoled  first  Pws* 
ident  of  the  first  properly  constituted  Senior  Class  in  this  great 
University.  I  do  not  need  to  lenuttd  mort  of  you  what  a  signal 
honor  it  is  and  has  always  been  to  be  Prerident  of  the  Senior 
Class.  But  my  distinction  is  unique.  This  is  the  first  group 
of  thw  scMrt  of  men  evcdved  in  a  billion  or  two  of  years.  It 
took  golfers,  as  such,  some  four  hundred  years  to  evolve  you, 
and  it  took  the  Rcnuaa  Empire,  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance to  evolve  the  first  gelfar.'  Not  until  Idiese  days  in  which 
we  live  have  men  developed  the  keenness  of  soul  that,  challenged 
by  the  metaphysics  of  ^olf,  has  made  instant  counter-challenge, 
and  yearly  now  sraids  in  deep  disoussicni  wandering  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  thousands  of  eager  faced  men,  whose  disquisitions 
make  Socrates        but  a  piker. 

The  first  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  says  that  the  only  "ancient 
gmtlemai"  left  are  "gardenors,  ctiteiiers  and  grave-fnakiafs^  th^ 
hold  up  Adam's  profession".  In  the  construction  of  a  modern 
golf  course  the  ditcher  finds  occupation,  the  grave-maker  finds  a 
consolation  that  is  bottomless,  ihe  gardmer  completes  and  beau- 
tifies all.  Together  they  make  the  Paradise  through  which 
wisdcMn  and  eitperi^oe  wand^.  Old  Omar  was  there  before  us 
and  he  would  be  digR^  to  membership  if  he  had  not  so  long 
ago  become  our  Prophet.  Listen  to  him — with  no  change  in  the 
thoii^t — 

Here  with  a  Uttle  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 

A  high-ball  and  a  book  of  verse — and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh,  Wilfiterness  were  Paradise  enow! 

In  the  lines  of  the  old  Tentmakw  I  find  this  toast  to  you— 
fellow  lovers  of  the  open,  fellow  golfers^  fellow  philosophers, 
fellow  seni«»s: 

Ah,  my  BdovM,  play  the  game  that  dean 
To-day  of  Past  Regrets  and  Future  Fears; 
TO-MORROW!— Why  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yestorday's  sev'n  thousand  years. 
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THE  SIN  OF  THE  CHURCH 


DELIVERED  AT  A  DINNER  TO 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  BISHOP 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  AS  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  CHURCH  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
WALDORF-ASTQRIA,  NEW  YORK, 
FEBUARY  5,  1917 


I  ffhftll  shake  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  to-night  very  gently, 
only  moui^  to  protest  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  here 
because  my  business  is  life  insurance  and  that  isn't  the  kind  of 
insuraDce  that  naturally  interests  a  gathering  of  churchmen. 

I  was  persuaded  to  accept  your  invitatkm  becaiue  I  hdd  that 
buaness  men  should  encourage  every  evidence  that  a  sense  of 
business  and  business  sense  are  germinating  in  the  Church. 

When  the  Church,  faced  with  a  probl^  oi  salvation,  stops 
discussing  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence  and  turns  to  the 
Actuary,  a  new  exs,  is  clearly  dawning.  If  this  goes  on  the  business 
man  will  begin  to  go  to  church  again. 

The  problem  this  Committee  is  seeking  to  solve  is  a  problem 
in  salvation, — nothing  less.  But  in  this  case  the  one  ostensibly 
to  be  saved  is  not  a  sinner.  This  creates  sufficient  confusion  to 
lift  the  whole  problem  into  the  reahn  of  theology.  To  bring 
salvation  to  one  wbo  is  not  a  sinnw  is  of  course  foolishness  to  the 
dogmatic  mind.  At  first  blush  the  problem  seems  as  complex  as 
the  one  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  attacked  when  he  sought  to  Christian- 
ise Aristotle. 

It  is  so  natural  and  so  easy  for  the  Churchman  to  diarge 
everything  to  sin  and  locate  the  sinner!  As  a  dogmatist  that  is  his 
ehi^  business.  Faced  with  a  problem  in  salvatkm  we  may  safely 
agree  with  the  dogmatist  and  assume  that  sin  has  been  committed 
by  someone.  If  then  those  to  be  saved  are  not  sinners,  who  are? 

Directly  stated  the  problem  is  this:  Certain  devoted  and  loyal 
servants  have  grown  old.  If  that  be  a  fault,  then  are  we  all 
damned,  or  soon  will  be.  They  have  grown  old  and  in  addition 
have  not  now  the  wherewithal  to  live.  That  rasps  on  our  nerves 
and  disturbs  our  complacency.  Why  have  they  not  the  wh«e- 
withal  to  live?  What  have  they  been  doing?  Who  controlled 
their  productive  yeais?  They  have  wwked  hard  enough  and  long 
enough  and  faithfully  enou^  and  yet  they  are  in  a  parlous  state. 
Under  the  conditions  which  hedge  them  about  could  they  as  a 
body  have  put  aside  something  for  thdr  vAd  age?  We  know 
they  could  not.  Where  then  does  the  fault  lie?  As  good 
dogmatists  if  we  acquit  th^  we  must  damn  somebody.  When  we 
acquit  them— as  we  must  and  do— we  automatically  point  out 
the  sinner. 

• 
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the  man  who  expiates  a  sin  is  always  and  i»operly  humble. 

He  is  paying  a  debt,  making  up  a  deficit,  covering  a  default.  He 
em^»  liom  his  closet  streRg^iened  ia  his  soiU  b^t  not  boas^uL 

This  Fund  of  $5^000,000  primarily  pays  a  debt,  makes  up  a 
deficit,  covere  in  part  a  default.  It  is  a  fund  for  the  future 
protection  of  servants,  aheady  old,  from  whom  the  Church 
has  received  an  immeasurable  service  and  to  whom  the  Church 
has  hitherto  finandaUy  defaulted;  it  is  all  that  and  something 
finer— it  is  in  its  spirit  and  purpose  a  moral  off«ing  to  be  plaoed 
on  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Eternal  Justice  in  the  hope  that  thereby 
the  Church  may  be  purged  of  a  great  sin.  From  her  closet  the 
Church  emerges  to-night  with  uplifted  and  shining  face. 

Wh<ai  Church  and  State  were  finally  s^Murated  m  this  country 
—and  that  didn't  happen  until  Congregationalism  ceased  to  be 
statute  law  in  Massachusetts— the  responsibiUty  of  the  State 
toward  the  Preacher  naturally  disappeftred  along  with  its  con- 
trolling authority. 

Unable  longer  to  tell  a  Priest  or  Preacher  what  he  should 
say  or  what  he  should  believe,  the  State  naturally  lost  interest 
in  how  he  hved  or  whether  he  Uved  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the 
State  still  exercises  a  paternal  discretion,  under  which  it  neglects  . 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  some  very  valuable  real  estate  which 
you  own,  but  that  beneficent  attitude  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  can  nnagine  how  wicked  we  would  all  be  but  for  your 
presence  amongst  us.  Moreover  it  is  not  so  difficult  beneficially 
to  tickle  the  public  purse  if  you  do  it  negatively.  The  State  is 
sometimes  willing  to  forgive  if  it  is  thereby  rdieved  from  paymg 
out  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  State  may  forgive  your  taxes  but 
it  will  never  pay  your  pensions. 

This  Church  was  caught  up  in  the  enthusiasm  for  individual 
liberty  which  was  crystallized  into  Constitutional  form  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  Summer  of  1787.  In  order  that  no  Church  should 
indulge  in  illusory  hopes  the  people  in  the  first  amendment  to 
iha  Constitution  denied  to  Congress  the  right  to  make  any  law 
respecting  an  estabUshment  of  reUgion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
ex^cise  thereof. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  mdividual  Ub«i;y  the  dtiaen  and  especially 
the  citizen  in  business  was  of  necessity  projected  into  a  struggle 
about  as  merciless  as  a  charge  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  might 
emerge  a  leader  or  a  cripple,  or  he  mi^t  not  emerge  at  all.  That 
was  his  lookout.  It  still  is.  The  Priest  without  the  business 
man's  freedom  had  substaBtUOly  to  emulate  the  business,  man'^ 
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example.  There  was  however  this  difference.  The  busmess  man 
could  go  in  or  not  as  he  saw  fit.  If  he  was  knocked  out  he  could 
begin  agam.  He  could  fail  and  ^'eome  back"  as  w»  put  it.  Not  so 
with  the  Preacher  or  the  Priest.  He  could  not  "come  back." 
The  Church  invited  him  in;  the  Church  used  him,  demanding  all 
his  time ;  the  Church  with  the  authority  of  the  apo^kOie  sueoession 
back  of  it  sent  hun  hither  and  yon,  and  when  smitten  by  failure 
or  age  he  turned  to  her  for  protection  she  denied  the  responsibiUty 
that  should  always  go  with  such  authority.  That  has  bem  her 
great  sin. 

Business  began  to  see  its  duty  m  this  matter  long  agp: 

partly  from  pressure  applied  by  labor,  partly  from  humani- 
tanan  impulses,  but  chiefly  from  business  considerations.  Nearly 
every  great  business  enterprise  in  this  country  long  sinoe  adopted 
some  plan  which  recognized  an  obligation  not  expressed  or  ex- 
^eesible  in  the  terms  of  hiring.  Business  soon  discovered  that 
recognition  of  this  obUgation  was  not  only  sound  social^  and 
morally  but  that  it  paid  substantial  dividends. 

The  Church  lagged  behind,  as  it  usually  does.  There  is  still 
a  Methodist  Church  North  and  a  Methodist  Churdi  South, 
although  the  Civil  War  ended  fifty  years  ago  and  its  bitter- 
neeeee  are  largely  forgotten  by  the  people.  The  reproach  involved 
in  that  reflection  does  not  apply  to  the  Protestant  Episoopal 
Church,  but  as  a  historic  fact  it  had  a  narrow  escape.  Substan- 
tially ev^  Am^ican  Protestant  and  AijigUcan  Church  has  in  its 
neglect  of  its  aged  servants  shamed  the  faith  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  when  trapped  by  his.  ambitions  and  about  to  faU  from  power 
is  made  by  Shakespeare  to  say: 

**********   uiy  robe 

And  my  integrity  to  Heav^  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.  O  Cromwell!  Cromwell! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  King,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

Whether  Woisey  beUeved  that  the  Stftte  which  was  rejecting 
him  as  a  Minister  would  take  caieof  him  asa  Bishop  (as  it  did)  or 
whether  his  words  expressed  a  general  faith  in  Providence  is  not 
matetiaL  No  Boest  here  can  get  any  help  Irpm  the  State  in 
his  old  age,  help  from  the  Church  has  been  very  unrdiable,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  aged  Priests  having 
1^M»oughly  ^ried  out  what  is  loosely  (^dled  Bppvidpnce,  will 
gladly  welcome  the  Pension  Fund  as  a  material  improvement  on 
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that.  Hitherto  his  robe  and  his  integrity  to  Heaven  have 
indeed  been  allthe  aged  Priest  dared  caU  hifl  own. 

This  is  ODfi  of  the  few  considerable  countries  in  the  world  wliere 
there  is  real  lehgious  freedom.  But  Priests  grow  old  just  as 
quickly  here  as  they  do  in  countries  where  the  State  mates  pro- 
vision  for  their  dedining  years;  they  break  from  work  and  worry 
as  readily;  they  devote  their  lives  to  the  Church  as  unselfishly. 
In  its  willingness  to  take  to  the  full  the  ben^ts  erf  freed«^  and 
in  its  ne^t  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which  authority 
previously  carried  the  Church  has  done  only  what  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  ha^  been  doing  since  the  foundation  of  the  goveni- 
ment.   In  that  respect  it  has  imitated  the  morals  of  business  and 
has  imitated  them  badly.  In  some  particulars  it  has  not  responded 
to  the  moral  standards  of  business,  and  even  tiie  great  adueve- 
ment  we  cdebrate  to-night  leaves  something  still  undone 
Neither  in  his  age  nor  in  his  youth  has  the  Ctoch  put  the  Priest 
in  the  proper  attitude  before  the  pubUc.    You  have  sent  1^ 
into  a  competitive  world,  where  men  must  be  men  to  wm  the 
respect  of  men,  and  you  have  made  it  ahnost  unpossible  for  hun 
to  win  and  hold  that  respect;  I  mean  the  respect  of  mm  not 
already  bound  to  him  by  swne  Church  connection. 

Naturally  our  general  pubKc  is  di^oaed  to  ji^  the  Pnest 
bv  the  ordinary  standards  of  business  and  the  Church  makes  it 
difficult  for  him  to  rise  to  that  standard.  It  stiU  aUows  hrni  to  win 
the  contempt  of  the  unthinking  by  accepting  raih^id  tactete 
intended  for  children,  and  a  rake-o£E  on  goods  bought,  which  is 
saved  from  bdng  graft  because  it  is  supposed  in  some  mysterious 
way  to  be  justified.  You  have  forced  your  Priests  to  se^  some- 
thinx  less  than  responsible  men,  and  when  they  have  earned  the 
lack  of  respect  which  not  infrequently  has  emptied  your  pews  and 
forced  their  resignations,  you  have  shown  tJmt  whatever  ike  sawree  0/ 
Wdeeu's  faith  he  waswrmg,  because  after  service  that  was  zealous  to  a 
these  servarUs  in  iheir  agehave  been     naked  to  their  e~ 
This  movement  to  create  a  fund  with  which  to  right  m  part 
the  wnm  done  these  aged  and  devoted  servants  is  a  statesman-like 
und^ng.  men  consummated  it  wiU  immediately  ma^th^^ 
men  stronger,-stronger  in  then-  own  consciousness  and  stronger 
h^ore  the  public.  Apart  from  its  power  to  meet  what  has  always 
been  a  just  obligation  it  will  bring  ite  b«it  ^W^^ 
creased  respect  with  which  aU  thoughtful  men  will  h««ifter 
regard  the  Churda itself .  u 

William  Lawrence  is  a  great  Bishop;  but  I  conader  hun  far 
gre»ter  as  a  statesman.   This  Pension  Fund  morally  is  a  con- 
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stouctive,  soul-healing  undertaking;  it  will  powerfully  support  your 
sermons  and  your  sarvices.  It  commands  respect  because  it 
wiU  restore  and  re-establish  the  responsibihty  whi^  the  State 
abandoiied  and  which  you  did  not  assume  when  Church  and 
State  happily  parted  company. 

The  statesman  who  conceived  this  plan  for  dischargmg  a 
debt  due  to  mea  who  axe  finishing  their  labors  will  doubtless 
later  on  propose  another  phm  which  wiU  appeal  to  ^f^^^ 
who  are  about  to  begin  their  labors;  a  plan  which  wiU  attract 
the  young  and  the  strong,  men  who  in  the  relentless  competition 
of  American  life  will  win  and  at  all  times  ke^  the  respect  of 

other  strong  men.  tt  ^  t 

VniSi  I  had  swne  pwnal  experience  as  a  Vestryman  1  Had 
no  idea  of  the  helplessness  of  the  aged  clergy,  no  id^  of  the 
widudness  of  what  I  call  the  sin  of  the  Church.  But 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  about  to  expiate  her  sm. 

Like  Sir  Launf  al  she  went  out  in  shining  armOT  m  Quest  of 
the  Grail  and  seeing  a  leper  at  her  gates  she 

*   *   41   *   ♦  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold. 
Tteturning  like  Sir  Launfal  after  many  and  vain  wanderings 
she  has  met  the  leper  again.   To-night  she  does  not  toss  hun  a 
piece  of  gold,  she  diodes  a  erust  with  him  and  gives  him  to 
drink  from  a  wooden  bowl.  The  Ui^t  that  Sr  Launfal  ^ 
saw  now  shines  in  the  Soul  of  this  Church  and  the  voice  that 
Sir  Launfal  heard  is  ringing  in  her  ears.   Ix>weU  pute  it  thus: 
"A  light  shone  round  about  the  place 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  by  his  side 

But  stood  before  him  glorified. 
.♦♦♦»*♦*♦•♦ 

And  the  voice  that  was  cairns  than  silence  said : 

'  Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid! 
In  many  dimes,  without  avail, 
Thou  has  spent  thy  hfe  for  the  Holy  GraU: 
Behold  it  is  here,— this  cup  which  thou 
IHdst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 
This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need; 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  ahns  feeds  three,— 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  Me.'  " 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  A  VOCATION 


AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  STUDENTS  OF 
WUJuIAMS  COLLEGE.  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS., 

FEBRUARY  15.  1917 


I  could  as  well  have  said  "Life  Insurance  as  a  Profession". 
Vocatioiially  defined  "Life  inguiance  is  the  application  of  special 
knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  others  rather  than  to  one's  self". 
I  know  no  better  definition  than  that  of  the  qualities  which 
lift  any  daily  effort  out  of  the  hum-drum  of  bread  and  butter 
and  entitle  them  to  be  rated  as  professional. 

ilThe  man  whose  academic  years  have  been  spent  m  this  atmo- 
sphere must  se^  in  sdecting  his  life  work  something  which  reason- 
ably meets  the  current  demands  of  living  and  at  the  same  time 

I4>peal8  to  his  imagination. 

No  vocation  can  appeal  to  the  well-balaaced  mind  and  to 

the  imagination  which  does  not  in  some  fashion  respond  to  the 
peeuUar  conditions  of  the  times.  These  are  strange  times.  You 
will  begin  work  in  a  very  strange  maM. 

The  world  of  1917  is  not  the  world  of  1914  nor  the  world 
of  any  previous  epoch.  The  change  from  August  1,  1914,  to 
a  stabilized  world,  following  this  war,  may,  indeed  probably 
will,  be  as  tremendous  as  those  which  lie  between  the  fossils  of 
Lake  Florissant,  Colorado,  and  the  hfe  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
of  to-day— spanning  a  period  of  countless  yeus. 

Between  1914  and  1917  something  prodigious  happened. 
Hostile  forces  developed  throui^  centuries  of  struggle  came  into 
conflict.  Institutionalism  with  its  dogmatic  affirmations  clashed 
with  institutionahsm.  Differing  theories  of  government  and  of 
human  rigjits  came  to  grips.  In  society  and  government  pro- 
digious forces  stirred  and  changed  the  social  geography  of  the 
world,  ^in^^ing  the  Atlantis  of  1914  and  lifting  out  of  the  ooze 
a  new  continent.  To  state  the  conditions  a  little  more  simply 

let  us  change  the  analogy: 

Mary  Shelley  made  her  hero  Frankenstein  construct  the 
physical  body  of  a  man  in  his  laboratMy  hoping  that  hke  Pro- 
metheus he  could  bring  to  it  the  divine  spark  of  life  and  that 
wbm  life  came  his  creation,  being  free  of  mortal  ills,  would  be 
immortal.  Instead,  with  life,  B^rankenstein's  creature  became 
a  monster  which  relentlessly  pursued  and  destroyed  its  creator. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  in  1914  had  created  a  wonderful 
civilization  based  on  separate,  substantially  unrdated  units 
called  nations,  each  asserting  unlimited  and  unconditioned  sov- 
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ereignty  over  its  own  teiritory  and  peofde  and  a  not  too  clearly 

defined  authority  over  its  people  and  their  property  within  other 
sovereignties.  The  nations  in  turn,  like  Frankenstein,  tried  to 
<seate  another  state  out  of  the  lUBcesBary  impaet  between  gov«m> 
mentally  unrelated  units.  They  put  the  parts  together  as  Frank- 
enstein did  and  hoped  as  he  did  that  in  some  way  they  might 
bnng  down  from  Heavoi  the  vital  spark  of  peace.  Tbey  called  the 
product  International  Law;  but  it  was  no  more  Law  than  Franken- 
stein's creation  was  a  man.  Then  suddenly,  on  August  1,  1914, 
this  law  that  was  not  law  but  pot^tial  anai^y  asserted  itsdf  and 
became  real  anarchy,  became  a  monster  which,  like  Frankenstein's 
creation,  is  relentlessly  destroying  its  creator.  When  Franken- 
stein perisiMd  his  ikionsiaxNis  creation  passed  away.  When  the 
doctrine  of  unconditioned  sovereignty  passes,  when  that  Franken- 
stein is  succeeded  by  the  doctrine  that  human  life  is  the  only  real 
value  in  the  world,  l^e  monster  which  it  <»eated,  called  Inter- 
national Law,  will  pass  away  also. 

Whether  you  would  have  it  so  or  not  you  are  already  literally 
projected  into  the  stru^e  which  centres  around  this  probtem. 
The  existing  struggle  will  never  end — ^just  as  no  man  can  place 
its  begmnin|^--but  it  will  in  the  span  ^  your  lives  bring  in  very 
definite  results.  You  wiB — or  you  may — work  in  an  inspiring 
age.  You  will  be  on  the  frontiers  of  human  hopes,  or  at  least  you 
can  be.  Whether  you  are  or  not,  whether  you  do  a  strong  maa'a 
part  or  not,  will  to  no  small  extent  depend  on  the  vision  that 
lies  in  your  vocation.  If  your  vocation  has  vision  you  will 
develop  vision.  If  your  profeaekm  is  in  sympathy  with  tibe 
spirit  of  the  age,  you  will  understand  its  problems.  It  is  still 
quite  possible  for  men,  yes  for  educated  men,  to  live  like  swine. 
It  win  be  posrable  for  you  to  go  throui^  Hfe  successful  and 
materially  rich  without  knowing  or  caring  what  the  condition  of 
this  struggle  is  or  what  it  portoods. 

The  world  is  already  reacting  to  the  challenge  which  these 
conditions  have  issued.  Men  were  never  so  great  and  never  so 
small  as  they  are  to-day;  never  so  kind  and  never  so  cruel;  never 
so  generous  and  never  so  mean;  never  so  capable  and  nefer  so 
incapable;  never  so  rational  and  never  so  mad.  The  average 
day  kkbor^  has  a  md&e  kiMiwledge  of  the  wcaM  day  by  day 
than  the  College  Presideait  of  a  century  ago  had.  The  average 
man  has  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  forces  that  he  back  of  current 
international  questions  than  most  <rf  the  slatennen  had  who' 
struggled  with  the  problems  of  statecraft  in  1817.  Knowledge 
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has  marvelously  expanded  and  the  physical  world  hasmarvdously 
Biinii^  All  this  malees  it  desirable  that  the  college  man  should 
question  the  old  prafeseions  and  study  the  new  ones  bcioie 

making  his  choice. 

Wha;twili  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  of  European 
civilization  when  the  fierce  flame  of  battle  has  died  aiW«ay?  WiU 
it  be  sanity  or  more  madness?    Will  it  be  nationality  or  humanity, 
s  wiHid-<atisaidiii»  or  man  so-called  patriotism?  In  complete- 
neSB  probably  neither.   But  I  itoi  one  of  those  ^o  beKew 
that  while  a  world-democracy  is  not  immediately  attainable,  out 
of  this  ruin  and  madness  the  people  will  emerge  with  a  new 
realiaition  of  then-  power,  with  a  broader  comprahenoon  of 
their  interdependence,  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  wwld  as  small  as  this  worid  now  is,  nationality  asserting 
the  doctrine  of  unconditioned  sovereignty,  is^  an  aaaefaioniBOi^ 
whether  it  bases  its  several  claims  to  power  on  Divine  Right 
or  on  the  suffrage  of  a  people  theorotieally  free.  Bepublics 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  unconditioned  sovereignty  Me  afeeiit 
m  ffKve  a  menaee  to  the  peace  of  the  world  as  autocracies.  The 
reform  that  will  remove  this  nsmaee  must  be  bom  of  the  people, 
of  a  consciousness  that  the  thing  of  supreme  value  is  human  life. 
Great  i«foiiBS  in  soeiety  are  no  longer  imposed  from  without. 
Nations  are  no  longer  baptised  by  force.   It  is  still  bi«il^y  troe 
that  in  the  incidents  of  colossal  world  struggles  nations  may  be 
mpeA  and  the  inal  answ^  to  the  questions  which  spring  out  of 
international  lawlessness  is  still  dieer  foree.   But  dreadful  as  these 
facts  are  we  must  beUeve  that  they  are  fugitive  and  do  little 
more  than  touch  the  deep  eiirvente  of  the  people's  thinking. 
Governments  may  have  reacted  to  medjevalism  but  the  people 
have  not.   Religious  reforms  and  civic  reforms  may  and  some- 
times d6^  i«ach  sudden  and  dramatic  dimaans  but  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  the  great  reform  finally  comes  because  the  idea 
has  long  been  gestating  in  the  lives  and  work  of  the  people. 

Nothing  is  therefore  so  important  as  whsA  tiie  individual  unite 
of  a  nation  do  and  think  day  by  day.  Nothing  will  be  so 
impiMtant  to  ym  as  what  you  do  and  think  day  by  day.  U 
your  chosen  work  comes  finally  to  have  no  signifieaace  ezeepfc  a 
living  or  material  success  be  sure  you  have  chosen  unwisely, 
and  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  your  own  souL 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  speaickig  to  educated  men,  to  mm  who 
have  been  fortunate.  The  mass  of  men  are  not  equally  fortunate. 
NevertheteBS  ife  are  afl,  cthieated!  tmd,  hali-edMoat.ed,,  in  one  boat 
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together  and  a  vocation  or  profession  which  leads  educated  men 
to  uae  their  confessed  advantage  for  sdfish  purposes  mer^y,  which 
tends  to  put  them  in  a  class  apart,  which  teaches  them  to  forget 
that  education  is  even  more  an  obligation  than  an  asset,  is  not  the 
soundest  of  yocations  and  cannot  lead  to  the  highest  usefulness. 

The  attainment  of  success,  material  success,  money,  will 
necessarily  be  the  inamediate  purpose  of  most  of  you.  In  these 
days  competition  is  kem  and  your  immediate  goal  wiU  not  be 
mstantly  or  easily  reached.  The  danger  lies  in  this:  Under  the 
stress  of  competition  you  may  go  so  deeply  into  your  vocation  or 
pralessioii  that  you  will  be  stron^y  bound  by  its  limitations; 
that  indeed  is  likely.  Later  in  life,  these  limitations  may 
narrow  your  outlook  and  deaden  your  sympathies.  You  may  be 
rated  by  men  as  a  distinct  success  at  forty  and  at  sixiy-fiye  Imow 
in  your  own  soul  that  you  have  been  a  failure. 

Without  analyzing  oth^  professions,  without  pdnting  out 
their  limitations,  I  invite  your  attrition  to  life  Insurance  as 
a  Profession,  as  a  vocation,  as  a  career,  because  in  its  very  funda- 
mentals it  is  truly  democratic,  because  the  matter  of  its  business 
is  human  life — the  only  value  in  the  world — ^the  thing  that  gives 
all  other  things  value,  because  it  knows  no  creeds  or  frontiers, 
because  it  knows  no  hates  or  lears,  and  because  it  is  at  the  same 
time  so  intimately  related  to  the  ordinary  professions  and  voca- 
tions that  in  its  service  you  may  be  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  physi- 
cian, a  great  finand^,  a  great  scientist,  a  great  salesman,  a  great 
executive,  a  great  sociologist.  Nothing  human  is  foreign  to  it. 
But,  more  than  that,  in  life  insurance  you  cannot  be  m^ely  a 
great  lawyer  or  a  great  financier  or  a  great  salesman  or  a  great 
executive;  you  can  be  that,  but  if  you  are  you  must  at  the  same 
time  be  something  more.  All  these  professions  and  vocations 
are  induded  in  the  activitieB  of  life  bisurance,  but  each,  if  in  that 
service,  definitely  and  scientifically  goes  on  to  a  higher  purpose 
which  is  the  solidarity  of  human  life,  the  coK>rdination  of  its 
units,  which  acting  separately  are  helpless  evm  hostile,  but  act- 
ing co-operatively  come  to  possess  a  power  hke  that  of  the  tiny 
wires  in  the  cables  of  a  great  bridge — i^ble  to  supp(M*t  the  orderly 
traffic  of  a  nation.  This  is  only  another  way  of  sa3ring  that  Life 
Insurance,  itself  a  science,  leads  directly  to  the  greatest  of  all 
the  sdenoes— ^  science  ci  society. 

AaA  what  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  society  now? 
Essential  savagery!  As  a  part  of  the  solar  system  this  earth  is  a 
mit  and  a  relatively  small  unit,  but  govemmfaitraHy  and  sodo- 
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logically  its  conditions  suggests  the  chaos  that  would  follow  if 

between  the  planets  from  Neptune  to  Mercury  the  centrifugal 
force  of  matter  suddenly  ceased  to  operate.  The  eight  planets 
separated  by  almost  infinite  distaaoe  aad  held  apart  by  the  un- 
changing laws  of  matter  are  not  more  strange  to  each  other 
than  ibe  eight  great  powers  have  been,  standing  rigidly  on  the 
doctrine  of  unconditi<med  sovereignty  and  until  recoitly  seiMir 
ated  by  barriers  which  to  the  spread  of  human  understanding 
and  qnupathy  w&ee  a  hindrance  comparable  with  the  ether  in 
inter-planetary  understanding.  Into  the  shining  infinites  ol  the 
ether  the  human  voice  is  beginning  to  penetrate.  No  voice  of 
lemm  has  eme  hem  able  to  pimetrate  the  blind  walls  of  sov- 
ereignty. Within  fifty  years  science,  business  and  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  the  people  have  delivered  some  sturdy  blows  against 
these  barriers  Mid  have  almost  seoned  to  make  breaches  in  them; 
but  sovereignty  as  such  has  heard  nothing,  seen  nothing,  learned 
nothing.  Through  increasing  intercourse  amongst  the  people 
centripetal  f<»oes  had  in  1914  so  driv^  the  nations  together  that 
either  the  citizen  or  the  patriot  had  to  yield.  As  usual  the  patriot 
won  and  the  eight  separate  civic  worlds  scattered  over  the  face 
ci  tiiis  particular  planet  have  now  faUm  together  with  a  erash  as 
clearly  epoch-making  as  the  catastrophe  would  be  if  Neptune 
and  Uranus  fell  against  Jupiter,  crashed  against  Saturn,  and  then 
gathered  up  the  Earth,  Venus,  Mars  and  Mofcury  in  thebr  flight 
into  the  Sun.  The  doctrine  of  sovereignty  was  as  certain  to  bring 
the  d|^t  great  dvic  units  (d  the  world  into  fearful  collision  when 
sdence  eliminated  time  and  diirtwice,  as  the  centripetal  force  of 
matter  would  be  certain  to  smash  up  the  universe  if  the  centrif- 
ugal f oree  of  matter  suddenly  ceased  to  function.  Exactiy  that 
is  happening  now.  Tbm  chaos,  the  formlessness,  the  darkness 
which  rested  on  the  deep,  were  no  more  vivid  to  the  people  who 
produced  the  Book  of  G^wsis  than  they  are  to  us  to-day  on 
the  Eastern  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  creative  fiat 
that  shall  sound  over  the  face  of  these  waters  and  say  "Let  there 
be  Light,"  must  be  the  vmoe  of  the  people,  spealdng  as  the 
people,  and  not  the  voice  of  either  autocratic  or  demoeratie 
sovereignty;  it  must  be  the  voice  of  real  democracy,  a  democracy 
which  witiiin  the  realms  of  its  own  professioDs  at  least  shaU 
have  no  sovereign  frontiers. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  society  and  such  are  its  problems. 
No  more  terrible,  no  more  appealing,  no  more  inspiring  period  of 
history  has  yet  been  recorded. 
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Our  great  probl^  is  the  democratization  of  the  world  and  that 
«an  never  be  achieved  untfl  the  eacwting  theories  ot  sovwreignty  are 
abandoned.  Democracy  is  now  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Its 
pfindples  are  in  theory  as  broad  as  humanity.  We  said  so  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — asserting  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights.  Between  States  pcoieaamg  these  principles  there  should 
never  be  war,  there  could  never  be  war  if  these  principles  were 
Uved  up  to.  There  is  justification  perhaps  for  war  between  demo- 
eratic  and  n<m-daiM)eratic  peoples.  They  do  not  speak  the  same 
political  language  and  a  democracy  has  an  unquestioned  right  to 
defend  itself.  But  all  democratic  states  speak  the  same  poUtical 
language,  they  profess  the  same  principles,  they  eberish  the  same 
ideals,  the  sources  of  their  sovereignty  are  the  same.  In  wder  to 
ese&te  a  civic  organization  they  must  have  nominal  frontiers,  but 
their  principles  as  between  daaaocmaBB  should  not  be  abandoned  at 
those  frontiers.  The  model  for  the  democracy  of  the  world  is  our 
Federal  Government,  The  original  states  in  1776  had  frontiers 
in  the  sovereign  sense,  but  those  frontiers  had  to  be  given  iip-~in 
that  sense — ^in  order  to  make  the  federated  states  really  democratic. 
They  ^ve  up  nothing  but  false  pride  when  they  followed  the 
Declaration  of  1776  and  formed  the  Union.  Each  Colony  enter- 
ing the  Federal  Union  preserved  its  identity  and  instead  of  los- 
ing authority  took  on  a  vastly  increased  power.  The  next  State 
that  enters  this  Union  will  surrender  nothing  of  value;  on  the 
contrary  it  will  preserve  its  identity  and  acquire  a  voice  in 
the  govenunent  of  forty-eight  other  States.  It  will  surrender 
only  the  sovereign  right  to  resort  to  savagery  in  future  relations 
with  its  neighbors. 

Until  the  Democratic  States  of  the  world  form  such  a  Federa- 
tion, Democracy — now  a  house  divided  against  itself— will  be 
untrue  to  its  own  professions,  will  always  be  in  danger  and  Ukely 
to  be  as  blood  guilty  through  war  as  other  states  whieh  do  not 
profess  its  faith. 

Before  pointing  out  how  wonderfully,  almost  singularly.  Life 
Insurance  as  a  sociological  force  fcnrwaids  ibe  eeikutkm  ai  that 
great  problem,  let  us  consider  its  practical  power. 

In  its  practical  and  mat^ ial  relations  Life  Insurance  introduces 
you  to  a  world  which  represents  one  of  the  largest  single  aceumular 
tions  of  value  earned,  saved,  set  aside  for  a  constructive  purpose 
and  expraased  in  tmns  of  mcniey  and  securities  ever  known  to 
organized  society. 
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A  few  statistics  will  be  informing: 

On  January  30,  1916,  the  total  deposits  in 

the  Savings  Banks  of  the  United  States, 

representing  10,686,000  depositors,  was . . .  H,997,000,000 
The  total  deposits  of  the  Trust  Companies  on 

the  same  date  was   6,247,000,000 

The  total  time  and  demand  deposits  in 

National  Banks  was.   8,600,000,000 

The  total  outstanding  bonds  and  stocks  of  all 

the  B^ilroads  in  the  United  States,  less 

bonds  and  stocks  owned  by  saxAk  roads,  was  15,700,000,000 
The  total  assets  of  235  American  level  pre- 
mium Life  Insurance  Companies  on  the 

8l8t  of  Decembw,  1916,  was.   6,200,000,000 


This  total  is  expressed  throu^  forty-seven  miUion  contracts. 
The  above  figures  as  to  Savmgs  Banks,  Trust  Companies  and 
National  Banks  are  probably  abnormal.  They  include  the  tre- 
mfflidous  increase  in  deposits  made  within  two  years  as  a  result  of 
existing  war  conditions.  The  corresponding  figures  on  the  30th 
of  Jime,  1914,  would  be  as  follows: 

Savings  Banks   $4,936,000,000 

Trust  Companies   4,347,000,000 

Naticmal  Banks   6,268,000,000 

Life  Insurance — ^level  premium,  scientifically  constructed  life 
insurance  has  outstanding  contracts  amounting  to  $23,200,000,000 
in  all.  Compared  with  Savings  Banks,  Trust  Companies 
and  National  Banks,  life  insurance  in  its  accumulations  of 
money  stands  m  normal  times  ahead  of  the  first  two  and  at  the 
present  time  ahead  of  the  first.  As  a  holder  of  contracts 
that  are  ealculated  powerfully  to  affect  the  people  in  the  future, 
it  surpasses  all  the  raihxMids  combined  by  several  bUlion  dolkun. 
These  Raihoad  Stocks  and  Bonds  are  much  less  dependable  than 
the  contracts  of  life  insurance,  because  Stocks  are  not  a  promise 
to  pay  at  all  and  frequently  do  not  represent  a  corresponding 
mvestment;  Railroad  Bonds  do  not  generally  carry  any  sinking 
fund  provision.  American  life  insoranoe  stands  pledged  to  pay 
and  will  ultimately  pay  to  the  holders  of  its  contracts  a  stun 
greater  than  the  combined  deposits  of  savmgs  banks,  trust 
companies  and  national  banks. 

The  opportunity  here  is  obvious  .— for  the  lawyer,  for  the  sales- 
man, fat  the  financier,  for  the  executive,  for  the  physician,  for 
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the  Boeiologist.  This  world  <rf  life  insurance  is  larger  than  the 
world  of  any  single  group  cited,  because  it  includes  them  all  and 
giveB  aU  an  added  significance.  Such  reflections  however  bring 
us  only  to  the  threshold  of  what  Life  Insurance  means. 

Statistics  are  sometunes  mere  statements  of  rdatiyelyunimporfc- 
aiit  facts,  dead  thin^;  sometimes  they  are  alive,  sometimes  they 
pulsate  with  hope  and  sometimes  prophecy  shines  through  thena. 

Life  Insurance  statistics  are  living  things.  The  social  superi- 
<Mity  of  Life  Lasurance  is  only  partially  expressed  by  these 

contrasted  totals. 

A  miUion  dollars  covered  by  the  contracts  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Compttiy  are  impressed  with  a  social  power  unknown  to  a 
million  doUars  in  a  Savings  Bank.  The  money  of  a  Savings  Bank 
or  a  Trust  Company  or  a  Raihoad  is  busy,  useful  money,  but 
UB^  as  it  is,  it  is  not  impressed  with  the  singular  power  that 
attaches  to  Life  Insurance  money.  This  brings  UB  to  the  v«y 
fundamentals  of  the  idea: 

When  Dr.  HaU^  assonlM  in  1693  the  observed  facts  which 
became  the  basis  for  the  first  table  of  mortality,  he  made  a  dis- 
eavsry  which  in  its  present  influence  on  sociology  ranks  with 
the  greatest  of  discovMies,  and  in  its  ultimate  effects  on  society 
inay  ultimately  outrank  most  others. 

Emerson  tells  us  that  humanity  as  a  whole  is  walking  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  over  which  thousands  are  quicUy  thrust 
if  the  price  of  bread  is  advanced  a  few  cents  a  loaf.   All  that 
ftaiids  between  the  average  family  and  destitution  is  the  earnmg 
power  of  the  father.  Just  bdiind  him  stalks  accident,  disease, 
war  and  economic  disaster,  any  one  of  which  in  a  moment  can 
take  away  the  <mly  safeguard  the  family  has.   The  appUcation 
of  the  law  of  mortality  or  erf  longevity  throu^^  hfe  insurance 
binds  such  famiUes,  miUions  of  them,  into  a  great  co-operative 
guild  through  which  the  life  of  the  bread-winner  is  instantly 
capitalized  for  the  du^t  benefit  of  the  family  and  of  course  the 
indirect  benefit  of  society.  feSI 
This  transforms  the  mob  into  an  army;  it  substitutes  coher- 
ence for  incoherence;  certainty  for  uncertainty;  solveney  for 
insolvency;  it  meets  and  discharges  to  a  large  degree  the  obliga- 
tions whidi  the  state  potentiaUy  assumes  with  the  creation  of  every 
family.   If  the  father  Uves  presumably  Oiose  obligations  will  be 
discharged;  if  he  dies  prematurely  there  is  a  default  to  society. 
The  orphan  asylums,  homes  fw  the  aged  and  destitute,  and  even 
the  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  testify  to  the  preset  extent 
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of  that  default.  life  insurance  minimizes  that  default  through 
a  direct  scientific,  practical  larogram.  Apart  from  the  protection 
of  the  family,  this  is  a  service  to  the  state— generally  unreoog- 

niied — of  the  first  order. 

The  service  (rf  Life  Insurance  to  the  individual,  morally,  is 
equally  striking.  Panic  is  the  word  that  most  f requentiy  explame 
the  failure  of  men,  of  institutions  and  of  nations.  War  is  panic. 
Reason  ceases  somewhere  to  function  beftoe  war  happens.  Death 
is  panic.  In  the  thoughts  of  every  serious-minded  man  is  the 
fear  of  death;  not  because  men  are  cowards  but  because  th^ 
are  brave  and  rational.  The  fear  is  bom  of  anxiety  about  their 
dependents.  Against  the  remorseless  demands  of  mortality, 
whidi  is  organised,  certain  in  its  stride  but  uncertain  as  to  where 
its  stroke  will  fall,  stands  the  thm  uncHTgunaed  red  line  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and  panic  stands  hard  by. 

But  put  individuals  of  that  thin  line  into  touch  with  their 
fellows,  show  them  how  they  can  organise  and  face  the  wganiaed 
and  remorseless  approach  of  the  dread  enemy,  and  panic  dis- 
appears. Tlie  individual  then  steps  out  with  lifted  forehead 
and  a  new  courage.  Shakespeare  describes  this  josm  man  in 
"Measure  for  Measure"  as  being 

********  fearless  of  what's 

Past,  present  or  to  come;  insensible 
Of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal." 

Sociologically  the  largest  significance  of  Life  Insurance  lies  in 
service  generally  not  thought  of  at  all,  yet  these  unheralded  quali- 
ties are  the  ones  that  most  appeal  to  the  imagination,  they  are  the 
ones  which  should  make  it  most  attractive  to  the  educated 
man  as  a  vocation.   I  divide  thm  into  two  groups : 

1st.  Those  which  teach  rules  of  action 

which  must  ultimately  control  the 
dtiaenship  of  any  really  efficient 
democracy;  those  which  teadi  the 
world  what  responsible  democ- 
rat is. 

2d.  Those  which  not  only  teadi  the 

theory  of  universal  brotherhood 
but  under  prodigious  difficulties 
sdentifieally  apply  them. 
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As  to  the  first  group: 

We  can  think  of  no  bettor  example  of  democracy  than  our 
own  country.  There  probably  is  in  aB  history  no  bettw  example. 
And  yet  with  all  the  great  things  it  has  done  who  is  not  conscious 
of  some  grave  weaknesses.  Becoming  a  sovereign  the  citizen 
refuses  to  rule;  he  finds  money-making  more  attractive.  He 
has  n6  scale  by  which  he  can  measure  his  obligation  to  society 
nor  any  by  which  he  can  teU  what  society  should  give  him. 
He  therefore  takes  all  he  can  get.  He  seldom  worries  over 
whether  what  he  gives  is  adequate— unless  it  takes  the  form  of 
taxes.  The  mere  payment  of  taares  does  not  discharge  the  obhga- 
tions  of  our  citizenship.  There  are  grave  obligations  <rf  which  we 
sddom  think.  Some  of  our  obhgations  are  daily,  some  yearly, 
some  once  in  four  years  and  some-aiid  those  the  gravest— have 
an  imcertain  periodicity. 

As  the  worid  is  organized  now  war  is  as  certain  to  come  to 
us  as  the  sun  is  m  a  few  weeks  to  bring  back  the  flowers.  To 
defend  what  the  Fathers  created  is  the  profoundest  of  obligations. 
And  yet  until  Europe  staged  and  began  to  play  an  epochal  tragedy 
what  American  thought  much  about  war,  of  the  c^tainty  of  its 
coming  and  when  it  came  how  he  would  meet  it?  Now  we  stand 
appalled— swne  of  us  at  least— realizing  that  while  we  can  and 
must  have  a  paid  navy  we  cannot  as  a  republic  have  a  great 
hirehng  army,  but  that  we  must  have  a  great  available  army 
nevCTtheleas.  We  realize  that  it  must  be  a  citizen  army  and 
that  as  men  we  are  physically  flabby  and  unfit,  that  we  have 
no  program  by  which  that  appalling  condition  can  be  surely 
remedied,  and,  worst  of  aU,  that  some  are  moraUy  equaUy  flabby 
and  are  disposed  to  go  on  keeping  both  feet  in  the  trough. 

The  truth  that  this  country  has  yet  to  learn— and  in  leammg 
may  pay  a  bitter  price-is  that  in  no  form  of  government  is  a 
discipUned  citizenship  as  necessary  as  in  ours  and  in  no  individual 
governmental  instance  has  that  discipUne  been  so  utterly  neglected. 
Because  the  source  of  our  sovweignty  is  in  the  citizen,  and 
therefore  the  same  citizen  must  both  rule  and  serve,  must 
both  give  and  take,  the  balance  must  be  preserved  or  rum 
is  as  certam  as  a  correct  balance  sheet  is  inexorable.  We 
haven't  bothered  ourselves  much  about  that  balance  sheet. 
We  havMi't  seriously  attempted  to  ascertain  definitely  what  each 
citizen  must  give  and  do  to  be  a  real  sovereign  as  he 
profeBses  to  be  and  not  a  defaulter  to  society  as  many  of 
us  are.  Deficits  in  business  can  be  ignored  and  concealed  for 
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a  time,  but  in  the  end  they  must  be  met  to  the  last  penny  or 
they  assert  themselves  in  the  courts  of  bankruptcy.  Our 
social  deficit  has  been  accumuhkting  for  some  time.  What 
about  the  size  of  it?  Shall  we  ascertain  the  truth  in  the 
matter  <rf  defence  by  taking  our  feet  out  of  the  trougji 
long  enough  to  establish  the  facts  and  face  them,  or  shall 
we  wait  until  flabby  and  unmobiUzed  we  are  forced  to  fsxse  the 
industrial  competition  of  the  highly  trained  and  centraUzed  unite 
of  Europe?  Shall  we  wait  until  ready  to  be  looted  we  face  in 
helpless  terror  their  armies  and  fleets?  In  the  latter  case  the 
deficit  will  assert  itself  in  ruined  cities  if  not  in  lost  hberties. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  an  International  republic 
whose  structure  indicates  a  way  out,  a  republic  in  which 
each  catizen  is  within  the  hmite  of  his  capacity  the  equal  of  every 

other  citizen,  where  duty  and  rights  are  exactly  measured  and  en- 
forced, where  there  is  and  can  be  no  default  by  either  the  individ- 
ual or  the  genwal  body,  where  each  citizen  is  certain  to  get  aU 
he  deserves  and  no  more,  where  all  are  satisfied  because  it  appears 
that  the  nu^ority  of  men  are  naturally  satisfied  when  they  know 
that  no  one  can  get  more  than  they  can  fw  the  same  value,  and 
all  get  full  value.  That  republic  is  the  republic  of  Life  Insurance. 
It  is  already  so  large  that  it  touches  the  interests  and  applies 
ite  discipline  to  substantially  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States,  and  includes  with  them  on  terms  of  true 
democracy  and  equality  many  thousands  of  different  races  and 
ereeds  who  Uve  imder  totally  diflf«^t  jurisdictions. 

This  Republic  is  first  of  all  financially  sane,  it  spends 
no  money  until  it  knows  exactly  whence  the  money  is  to 
come.  Its  contracts  are  based  on  exact  knowledge,  and  yet  be- 
fore Halley  established  the  law  of  mortality  the  solution  of  its 
problems  would  have  seemed  ahnost  miraculous.  It  starts  with 
a  table  of  mortality,  it  assumes  that  for  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract it  will  earn  a  minimum  rate  of  interest,  it  adds  a  percentage 
for  expenses  which  if  conservativdy  managed  it  never  exceeds 
and  by  scientifically  combining  these  three  elonents  it  puts  under 
its  structure  a  foundation  as  dependable  as  the  continuity  of 
human  life. 

It  is  democratic,  efficient,  and  so  just  that  it  doesn't  need  to  be 
merciful.  It  is  the  greatest  peace  organization  in  the  world. 
In  civic  affairs  the  man  who  neglects  his  dvic  obhgations 
is  not  immediately  punished,  if  indeed  he  ever  is;  he  rather  wins 
than  toses  by  his  default.  But  in  the  Eepubhc  of  Life  Insurance 
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the  quitta  loees.  He  gets  an  equity,  he  is  not  wronged,  he 
gets  afl  he  has  fairly  paid  for  but  the  man  who  sticks  gets  a  margin 
more.  There  is  never  a  deficit.  The  poor  man's  money  is 
just  as  potent  as  the  rich  man's.  If  the  rich  man  finally  gets 
more,  be  sure  he  paid  more.  Moreover  the  whole  structure 
while  essentially  peaceful  is  always  mobilized.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  whole  of  a  company^s  assets,  with  all  its  variety  of 
security  stands  solidly  behind  the  smallest  as  weU  as  the  largest 
pledge  of  the  institution. 

In  this  Republic  sovereignty  dwells  in  the  individual,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  but  the  sovereigns  neither  neglect  their  duties 
as  rulers  nor  do  they  attempt  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
state  by  mass  meeting.  They  delegate  enormous  discretion 
to  a  few  men  and  then  hold  them  responsible;  they  under- 
rtand  tiiat  to  insure  ^d^cy  aod  justice  power  must  be  ex^dsed. 
They  have  learned  that  power,  if  responsible,  is  not  a  menace, 
but  a  necessity.  As  citizens  of  the  American  Republic  we  follow 
no  such  rule.  We  are  ahnoet  as  inesponsilide  in  our  attitude 
toward  government  as  we  would  be  if  all  civic  responsibility 
rested  with  an  autocrat.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  the  govern- 
m«it  as  of  interest  to  us  only  during  th^  escitem^t  of  an 
dection.  We  look  on  the  soldier  with  suspicion  and  on  politics 
as  an  unwortiiy  game.  We  can  fail  to  register  and  fail  to  vote 
and  suffer  no  direct  penalty.  Under  a  laropor  enloreenmt  of 
the  ideals  we  profess  a  man  would  be  compelled  to  purge  himself 
of  fault  bef<Mre  a  court  after  such  failure. 

Hie  Republic  of  Life  Inmvance  in  short  offers  a  model  <rf 
whsLt  the  relations  between  citizens  and  their  government 
diould  be  in  a  demoenM^,  to  achieve  ^Idency  and  justice. 

As  to  the  second  group: 

If  there  ever  was  a  time — and  perhaps  there  was — when  it 
was  beyond  the  capacity  c£  the  peofde  to  see  farther  than  the 
natural  and  artificial  barriers  that  had  divided  them  into  hostile 
camps,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  under  the  laws  of  nature 
they  had  to  fight  and  kill  each  other,  that  time  is  passing.  Assume 
if  you  please  that  the  results  of  this  war  wiU  be  distinctly  a  triumph 
for  democracy  and  himian  liberty.  Nevertheless  the  horror  of  it, 
the  agony  of  it,  ihe  losses  it  brouf^t,  the  burdens  it  laid  on  future 
generations  will  bulk  larger  in  the  minds  of  men  than  any  possible 
military  victory.  The  people  will  have  won  no  victory  if  it  does 
not  eliminate  or  hereaft^  cmitrcd  the  forces  and  conditions  wMch 
resulted  in  this  red  horror.    No  one  can  say  now  how  completely 
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that  truth  will  grip  the  wills  of  men  when  peace  m  some  form  comes. 
But  that  there  wiU  be  tests  applied  to  the  institutions  of  the  world 

such  as  were  never  applied  before  is  beyond  question. 

What  is  the  one  hard,  inflexible  condition  that  has  kept  and 
still  keeps  the  people  of  the  worid  apart?  Whence  came  the  power 
which  for  generations  has  made  the  States  of  Europe  armed  camps 
while  the  people  as  citisens  traded  with  each  other  and  trusted 
each  other  and  had  in  thdr  hearts  no  fear  of  each  other? 

Whence  came  the  orders  which  in  a  twinkling  transformed 
gentlemen  into  savages?  What  was  the  power  that  has  already 
killed  5,000,000  men  and  maimed  or  oaptursd  14,000,000  otheiB? 
What  is  it  that  now  keeps  over  40,000,000  men  under  arms  or  in 
training?  One  answer  serves  for  all: 

UNCONDITIONED  SOVEREIGNTY. 

It  is  futile  to  speculate  now  on  why  men  diose  to  develop 
society  through  separate  sovereign  units  called  nations;  but  it  is 
not  futile  to  speculate  on  whether  that  program  has  not  outlived 
its  usefuhiess.  Nations  as  units  of  ori^miaed  life  will  <rf  comee 
continue;  that  condition  is  not  on  trial  before  the  bar  of  humanity. 
The  dogma  that  is  on  trial  is  the  dogma  of  sovereignty.  That 
dogma  nearly  defeated  the  wisdom  of  Wadiington  and  the  k)gic 
of  Hamilton  in  1788.  Enough  of  it  survived  in  1861  so  that  it 
agam  reared  its  horrid  front  and  it  died  here  only  after  four 

years  of  fratricidal  vnr. 

And  how  the  dogma  Ued  to  our  fathers  and  now  it  lies  to  usi 
How  it  appealed  to  pride  and  feara  in  1787  and  1861— j«st  as 
it  now  appeals  to  the  pride  and  the  fears  of  tlie  suffering  peoples 
of  Europe. 

We  know  that  the  pride  it  always  appeals  to  is  false  pride,  the 
fears  it  awakens  are  groundless.  When  we  put  that  pride  aside 
in  1789  and  abandoned  those  fears— and  not  till  then— we  entered 
on  the  career  that  has  covered  this  hemisphere  with  free,  separate 
and  yet  united  commonwealths  and  made  it  the  desureof  the  world. 

This  Republic  is  the  great  exemplar  of  the  processes  by  which 
States  can  preserve  their  identity  and  their  liberties  and  yet  be 
merged  into  larger  States. 

life  Insurance  is  the  great  exemplar  of  how  peoples  of  separate 
sovereignties  without  regard  to  race  or  creed  can  be  merged  as 
human  beings  into  an  international  organization — and  if  mto  an 
intematioBal  organisation  which  deals  with  men's  most  profound 
interests  why  not  into  an  intemational  State.  The  life  Coofc- 
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panies  whieh  operate  interaatkmaUy  have  already  made  the 

brotherhood  of  man  something  more  than  a  poet's  dream. 
They  have  been  amongst  the  few  institutions  whose  ministrations 
f<Mr  two  and  a  hi^  years  have  gone  <m  along  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief,  but  free  from  all  suggestion  of  charity. 
The  government  of  one  of  these  international  companies  is 
a  veiy  real  pariiament  ol  man,  a  prophecy  of  the  greater 
parliament  to  come. 

The  man  who  beUeves  that  the  people  of  the  world  will  ulti- 
mately patch  up  aame  sort  of  peace,  go  h<xne  to  moum  f<nr  thdr 
dead,  bend  their  backs  under  the  crushing  load  of  debt,  and  ask 
no  further  questions,  has  no  vision  and  no  faith.  That  they  will 
bring  the  dogma  €i  sovereignty  to  bar  k  certain;  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  will  ultimately  condemn  and  abandon  it.  If 
the  people  win  in  this  great  fight  they  must  then  win  a  second 
victory  and  tiieir  seciMid  victory  will  be  greats  ^an  ^  first 
because  it  will  be  over  their  own  prejudices  and  fears. 

Between  the  dose  (d  this  war  and  the  final  destruction  of  this 
df^ma  many  years  may  lie.  But  whetl^  the  years  be  few  or 
many  is,  in  the  march  of  events,  less  important  than  that  the 
imie  should  be  eoiain.  Who  would  not  like  to  make  those  yearn 
fewer?  What  educated  man  may  not  well  be  attracted  by  life 
insurance  a  vocation  which  gives  a  new  meaning  and  a  higher 
ngnificanoe  to  the  standard  professions  and  distiaotly  leads  in 
the  thinking  and  in  the  methods  which  foreshadow  the  destruc 
tion  of  this  dogma  and  promise  the  world  salvation. 

The  vocations  or  professions  whieh  seek  these  groat  ends  will 
keep  certain  principles  in  view — 

The  source  of  sovereignty— the  citizen; 

A  trained  ettiaeoship; 

The  religion  of  self-respect; 

The  power  of  co-operation; 

The  scdidarity  oi  the  raee; 

Recognition  of  the  supreme  value — human  life;  and 
The  mAfg^ng  of  so-cidled  sovereignties  into  a  greater  authority, 
following  as  a  modd  the  Federoticm  of  the  Thirteen  GoknieB 

in  1789. 

In  the  realisation  of  these  ideals  lie  the  real  purpose  and  the 
dynamics  oi  Ufe  insunmoe. 

As  a  vocation,  as  a  profession,  it  touches  the  imagination; 
it  responds  to  the  proUems  of  the  age;  its  eall  is  creative;  its 
gospel  is  prophetic;  the  Brotheihood  of  man  is  its  goal. 

as 


